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INTRODUCTION 


IF WE TOOK an average cross-section of the public (and, after all, 
the greater percentage of the public is cross most of the time about 
something or other), we would certainly find that at least 98 per cent 
of them (the other 2 per cent being deaf or convicted) were forced to 
listen to music in some form or other for at least 25 per cent of their 
wakeful lives. Only 44 per cent of the 98 per cent really want to know 
about the technicalities of music or are interested in its murky and 
involved history. On taking a private cross-section at a party a year 
or two ago (and these were particularly cross because there were 
nearly 70 of them in a room intended to hold 15), it was quite 
obvious that, on being introduced to a music critic, they would 
dearly have loved to have proved their own suitability for his job 
but lacked the ammunition and the courage of his convictions. 
Music critics feel much the same when they talk to racing drivers 
and clergymen. 

All the people approached (except Sir Compton Mackenzie who 
was there to launch a book he had written about cats — there were 
about 40 cats in the room as well as the people which didn’t help 
matters) said that they would like to talk about music a lot more if 
only they knew how, and there wasn’t such a damned noise going 
on. They all agreed that talking about music was an art to be cult- 
ivated — perhaps even more than listening to music — and they agreed 
(with the friendly fervour of the semi-intoxicated) that a really 
practical guide was needed. 

This book is not written with the surreptitious intention of making 
you acquire a vast knowledge of music. Quite the opposite. The way 
to get on in life, as all good bluffers know, is to have a minimum of 
knowledge and make it go a long way by the use of long words and 
profound pauses. Nor is it written, as most musical journalism is, 
for other critics and experts. They know all the tricks of the trade 
already and will not need any help from us. 

To be at ease with a vast and complicated subject like music it is 
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not necessary to know all the dates and all the theory (although 
there is nothing against knowing them if you feel that way inclined) 
but rather to appear to be on easy terms with the subject — to know 
what goes on in the backrooms, to cover your embarrassing en- 
thusiasm with contempt, and to know the jargon. This book goes 
quietly behind music and, in the nicest possible way, stabs it in the 
back. Absorb its querulous message and you will have taken the 
first steps away from being an innocent and rather nice dilettante 
and towards being a nasty but entirely successful bluffer, 


THE GENTLE ART 


MUSIC, as we all know, is a rather pleasant mixture of melody, har- 
mony and rhythm which most people enjoy in one or other of its 
many forms. Apparently most animals like it too, except dogs. 

Its chief value is as a harmless drug. People in a more advanced 
form of world-weariness, use pills, drink, cigarettes, money and 
religion to shut the general nastiness of life out of their battered 
minds for a time. Music has a similar effect and hurts nobody. 

Only a very small percentage of the music we hear is played by 
professional gentlemen in tail-coats in large concert halls. Most of it 
is pouring out of radios, television sets, gramophones and cunningly 
hidden speakers in restaurants. Housewives, facing the appalling 
sordidness of the Monday morning wash, are encouraged to go on 
living by smooth gentlemen who play records for them; teenagers, 
over-sexed and (to their minds) under-privileged, work off their 
pent-up dislike of their elders by savage dancing to primitive music 
played at a terrific volume; motorists stop themselves from going 
mad in traffic-jams by listening to anything that happens to be on 
the radio at the time; diners in expensive restaurants are made able 
to face up to the bad food and the large bill by soft music percolating 
through the polystrene ceiling; the average man washed out by the 
frustration and grind of the day, spends many evenings slumped in 
an armchair, gazing into space, while the music that he thinks he 
enjoys splashes around him like a warm bath. 

In this sense, music is quite a good thing. It probably stops many 
people from going insane and saves a lot of trouble in the world. 
We shall never know how many minor wars and tribal skirmishes 
have been prevented by someone knocking hell out of a piano or a 
primitive drum instead. 

If you suffer from the disease known as ‘savage breast’ music can 
soothe it. It ‘hath’ charms and is a rather jolly thing to have in the 
house. It is even possible that it actually does make the world go 
round. Long live music! 
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You must not, however, be lulled by all this nonsense into think- 
ing that music is just simply there to be enjoyed. And why not! 
Because, gentle readers (and we promise that is the last time we shall 
use that time-worn phrase), music has long been officially recognised 
and installed as one of the ‘arts’. And anything that is an art is no 
longer a simple pleasure. Arts are a by-product of that general 
symptom of human decline called civilisation. 

Enjoyable pastimes become arts once money is involved. The 
simple soul who first punched some holes in a bit of bamboo to 
amuse the kids could never have known what he was letting us all in 
for. Just as the naive native of Hambleden who thought up cricket 
could hardly imagine the furore of nationalistic feeling that could be 
aroused by England being beaten by the West Indians. 

It seems likely that the first professional musician was the court 
halhallatu player (reed-pipist) in some ancient Mesopotamian palace 
— and the chances are that he was heavily criticised in the daily 
newspapyrus and may even have lost his head as a result. 

An art gives employment to a whole lot of people. Someone is 
bound to make a very rich living out of it and the interesting thing is 
to see who it is going to be. Once you are paid to do a thing you are 
then open to criticism. Then some people manage to get paid for 
doing the criticising and they too become open to criticism. Everyone 
is a critic and cannot imagine why such obvious idiots are allowed 
to make a living out of messing up the arts which are always, at any 
given time, going to the dogs anyway. 

Instead of music remaining an unassuming accompaniment for 
foot- and finger-tapping it becomes a talking (or arguing) point. 
The whole point of talking about anything is to make the other 


fellow feel an idiot. If you knew the whole of Grove’s Dictionary of — 


Music and Musicians off by heart you could easily make anyone look 
small. Very few people, however, have the time to go to these lengths. 
May we humbly suggest some short-cuts. 


m 
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ORDER OF PRECEDENCE 


MOST IMPORTANT is to get your sense of values right. In music, as in 
most things, the people involved in the art are far more important 
than the art itself. If we didn’t believe this it would be hard to keep 
up the struggle. 

A great many people are involved in music in one way and 
another. The main categories in practical order of importance 
are: 


Impresarios, agents, etc. 

The B.B.C. 

The record companies 

Conductors 

Virtuosos (vocal and instrumental) 
Run-of-the-mill musicians 

Critics and historians 

Composers 


We shall deal with them in this order. Secretly we believe that 
composers are really the most important, but they are difficult to 
talk about without some preparation. We shall probably devote 
most time to them. There is no reason why we should not try to be 
trend-setters. 


IMPRESARIOS, etc. 


YOU MIGHT be interested in music all your life and never meet an 
impresario. They are god-like creatures who tend to live in Bayswater 
or just off the Finchley Road and they look rather like publishers. 
Like publishers, too, they are always saying how poor they are 
although they live in flats or houses full of Picassos and Epstein 
busts and expensive animals. Our experience is confined to British 
based impresarios but no doubt they are much the same the world 
over. 

They spend most of their lives flying to New York, Moscow, 
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Vienna, Paris and other musical capitals and living in expensive 
hotels. There are not many of them but, between them, they arrange 
everything that goes on in the musical world. If they decided to- 
morrow that Beethoven was not an important composer then 
Beethoven would be out on his neck. They are unlikely to do this 
however, as there is a lot of money yet to be made out of Beethoven. 
They refer to musicians by their Christian names so you have to be 
quite smart to know who they are talking about. Agents are the 
ones who have not made the impresario grade. 


THE B.B.C. 


And we don’t mean television, channels 1 or 2 (or the other lot) and 
we don’t really mean Home or Light (except on Sunday mornings), 
but the B.B.C.’s do-good programme that you find at the extreme 
ends of the wavebands just beyond Moscow and Berlin. If it was not 
for the B.B.C. and its dedicated followers of fashion, contemporary 
music would die out, critics would have to buy records and scores, 
the professors of music would have to join the union, and a whole 
lot of people would be out of a job. If you want to be with music of 
the serious kind then you must buy a car with a car radio and stay 
with the 3rd or Music programme or whatever they call it this 
month. Not only will you hear the test matches (which most musi- 
cians prefer to talk about anyway) but a most astonishing and con- 
tinuous flood of music which, in normal circumstances, or in the 
days before they invented traffic jams, you would never have 
dreamed of listening to. On being asked if you have heard Heckle- 
schmidt’s Sonata for fluegel horn and nose flute you can often say, 
to your own astonishment (if you have a car radio): ‘Oh, yes, I was 
listening to it on Tuesday on the Hammersmith flyover’ — and this 
really does put you in a one-up position. 

You will also be given an opportunity to listen to all Haydn’s 
string quartets and all Peter Warlock’s songs and, in the afternoons, 
all the operas that never get performed on the stage. 

All this is run by a little group of men and women known as 
“Les Six’ who are certainly the most influential people in the country 
after the impresarios (possibly before) and who just keep alive 80 
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per cent of all the music critics in the country. These are the ones 
who have the peculiar voices that the B.B.C. still cultivates, and 
impeccable scholastic backgrounds. The other 20 per cent just 
simply have to work hard. 


RECORDED MUSIC 


Ever since old Tom Edison recorded ‘Mary had a little lamb’ on a 
piece of tinfoil way back in 1877 the gramophone record has been 
winning its way to becoming the most important means of dis- 
seminating music. Nowadays nobody is anybody in the musical 
world until he has made his quota of LPs; and the most sought-after 
concert artists are those who have recorded most. The ritual of the 
recording studio has become just as much a part of the routine of a 
professional musician’s life as the concert. Moreover it has shifted 
the balance of power considerably and put the impresarios’ noses 
not a little out of joint. The record companies make or break the 
musicians nowadays. 

It all starts over lunch in an expensive French restaurant. The 
celebrated singer Olga Pulovsky and the even more celebrated Tom 
Smith, classical recording manager of Rumblephone Records, 
gradually get to the point over the sweet course. Olga has it in mind 
that she would like to do an LP of obscure French operatic arias. 
Tom Smith has it in mind that she won’t because he knows that 
back at Rumblephone House, those responsible for selling records 
will not be at all pleased at that idea and will go running to Sir Ned 
Brickdust, the managing director, in no time if he allows Olga to 
have her way. So Tom sweet-talks Olga with an excess of darlings 
and cool reasoning into doing an album of terribly well-known 
French operatic arias which inevitably include the Habanera from 
Carmen, the Jewel song from Faust and seven or eight similarly 
hackneyed pieces. As a splendid gesture he allows her to throw in 
one song from an obscure opera by Charpentier. Olga feels ready 
to be sick in her coffee but knows when she is beaten and gives in 
fairly ungraciously. 

She reflects that she is, after all, Olga Pulovsky and is not going 
to be pushed around by any Tom Smith and insists that Gustave 
Colibri shall be her conductor. Tom points out almost nicely that 
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Colibri is contracted to the rival firm of Chatterbox Records and 
that it is already fixed anyway that their regular accompanying 
orchestra, the London Anti Musica under Sir Wilfred Wagger, 
should accompany the session. Olga protests feebly, and correctly, 
that Sir Wilfred Wagger doesn’t even speak a word of French, but 
she gives up this line when there is a grave danger that Rumblephone 
might insist on doing the songs in English anyway. Tactfully neg- 
lecting to mention that the scores for Habanera, the Jewel song and 
the rest have already been ordered, and thrusting the responsibility 
for finding the obscure Charpentier item onto Olga, Tom relents 
enough to allow Olga her favourite recording engineer whose mis- 
tress she is anyway. 

A week later Olga signs away all her rights to anything on a 
contract that gives her a fixed fee for the recording session, diminish- 
ing at the rate of £10 a minute for every minute of overtime that has 
to be taken and 24d. per record for a full-price disc, with propor- 
tionate royalties if it goes into the 9/11 Silver Song series. 

A week later, in an atmosphere of utmost seediness in a disused 
church in East Penge the musical forces assemble. Olga is accom- 
panied by her husband in dark glasses, as all singers are, who fusses 
around and spends most of his time trying to find a clean cup of 
water in answer to Olga’s constant and petulant demands. The 
session is to be supervised by Lindsay Hungerford, who is the 
foreign vocals man and who now sits impatiently behind a big glass 
window while the jaded-looking session men get properly attired in 
shirt-sleeves and braces and tune up their instruments. At the last 
possible moment Sir Wilfred Wagger arrives and puts on a great 
show of maestroism with his pretty secretary and mistress fussing 
around him. ‘Well, what are we going to do this morning?’ 
says Sir Wilfred, as if he didn’t know, having already had it ail 
in triplicate from Tom Smith’s super-efficient secretary and mis- 
tress. 

Lindsay can afford to humour him, for very soon an incredible 
switch of power is going to take place. No sooner have they played 
about four bars than Lindsay’s voice comes powerfully over the 
speakers. ‘Could we have that again, Sir Wilfred — the violins were 
not together.’ Sir Wilfred mildly complies although, to his mind, 
the violins were as together as he ever bothered to get them in the 
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concert hall. But he knows that recording is a different matter. 
After some twenty further complaints and retakes dictated from the 
box and in spite of Olga’s feeble and totally disregarded complaints 
that she ‘cannot sing no more this damned song’, the Jewel song is 
complete, scattered around on about six different tapes. 

The session goes on to the next day and Olga’s voice goes, so that 
she cannot sing above A. Never mind, says Lindsay, anxiously 
eyeing the clock and the spokesman of the musicians’ union: we 
will fix that up — and the following day they get Bessie Buck, the 
totally unknown British soprano, to come and record the top notes. 
The session ends with 54 seconds to spare and Olga Pulovsky and 
Sir Wilfred Wagger shake hands for the benefit of the official photo- 
grapher, then go behind the scenes in the control-room to hear 
some of the results. They shake their heads in disbelief and make 
many suggestions which Lindsay somehow forgets to note down. 
Their demands that the whole thing be done again are diminished 
in force by a gentle reminder of how much it would cost and in 
consequence how small their royalties would be. Lindsay assures 
them that everything will be all right and they sweep out, Olga in 
her Mercedes, Sir Wilfred in his Rolls, each fervently wishing never 
to see the other again, and go off to somewhere quiet to recover their 
self-importance. 

The whole matter is now in the hands of Fred Smudge. Fred 
works in a little room with a large tape recorder, lots of spare tape 
hung round his neck and a pair of scissors. Fred has infinite patience 
and sticks hundreds of bits of tape together, removes the odd wrong 
notes, Sir Wilfred’s grunts and the sound of the photographer falling 
over the timpani, skilfully dubs in Bessie Buck’s top-notes and pro- 
duces a record that would be almost perfect if a large section of the 
Charpentier had not had to be cut altogether. 

The critics, on reviewing the record, marvel at the way that Olga 
can still hit the high ones, though they lament her choice of reper- 
toire. One of them notices that the Charpentier has been cut, but he 
was always considered a bit of an old woman. The critic of Turntable 
remarks that the whole session ‘has an air of spontaneity about it, 
as if it was a live concert recording’. Only Fred Smudge congratulates 
Fred Smudge. The record, as Tom Smith knew it would, has 
tremendous sales and within two years is in the Silver Song series 
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retailing at 9/11 where it sells another 50,000. It will then be put in 
cold storage for about fifty years until it can be issued in the Golden 
Tonsils of the Past series. Rumblephone have triumphed again. 


MUSICIANS 


It is generally agreed, albeit reluctantly, that musicians are most 
essential to music. By musicians, especially. The most important 
people of all, of course, are 


CONDUCTORS 


who, more often than not, have their names printed very much 
larger on programmes, posters and LP sleeves than the names of 
the composers — something like this: 


WAGGER 


CONDUCTS 
Wagner 


OVERTURES 


There is no question that conductors, at the moment, are trium- 
phant, bowing to nobody except impresarios and recording mana- 
gers. But it wasn’t always like that and the history of conducting is 
a fairly chequered one. 

It was realised fairly early on in musical history that it was quite 
a good idea to have someone beating time so that everyone could 
play together. The Sistine Choir got such bad crits for their ragged- 
ness that someone was delegated to beat time with a roll of paper 
called a sol-fa. In early Italian opera the leader generally played the 
harpsichord with one hand and directed with the other. In French 
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operatic circles, however, it soon became the custom for the Master 
of the Musick to bang on his conducting desk with a stick. A cynic 
writing around 1700 described this dictatorial creature thus: ‘With 
the Score in one Hand and a Stick in the other, he beat Time on a 
Table put there for that purpose, so loud, that he made a greater 
Noise than the whole Band, on purpose to be heard by the Perfor- 
mer. By degrees they remov’d this Abuse from the Stage to the 
Musick Room, where the Composer beats the time in the same 
manner, and as loud as ever.’ What probably discouraged this 
practice as much as anything was a rather nasty accident that hap- 
pened to Lully who was in the habit of using a broom handle to bang 
on the floor. One day, in an exciting moment during a Te Deum he 
carelessly banged the broom handle on his big toe. An abscess formed 
and Lully died soon after. (The only other musical death quite as 
macabre as this was when the unfortunate French composer Charles 
Alkan went to his library to pull out a religious book and was killed 
when the whole bookcase fell on top of him.) 

For some time after this, conductors managed with their bare 
hands but the dramatic effect was not the same. It was Louis Sphor 
who claimed that he was the first to conduct in the modern manner 
with a baton. From being mere time-beaters, conductors evolved 
into the martinets that they are today. It was the composers who 
started it. Bach was a great one for running things his way and 
Haydn and Mendelssohn were both very fussy about how their 
music was played. The two conductor/composers who really made a 
big thing of it were Wagner and Berlioz, the latter even going so far 
as to write books about it. Nevertheless, it was a bad move on the 
part of composers to let other people take their place on the rostrum. 
It provided an ideal outlet for men of domineering tendencies, who 
were mainly failed composers themselves, really to get in on the act. 
The pioneers of modern conducting were Hans von Biilow, Hans 
Richter and Hermann Levi. 

By the mid-19th century conductors really saw themselves as the 
main reason for having concerts. Dressed in tails and with white 
gloves and gold-plated batons they gathered huge orchestras to- 
gether and invented Promenade concerts. A chap called Louis 
Antoine Jullien started all this and was closely followed by Michael 
Costa, August Manns — who ran the Crystal Palace concerts — and 
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Charles Hallé who founded an orchestra in Manchester just so that 
he could conduct it. Henry J. Wood started off an English school of 
conductors and one has only to see Sir Malcolm Sargent wreathed 
in paper streamers at the last night of a Promenade Concert nowa- 
days to realise just how important conductors have become. 

There are many people who, in fact, after watching a famous 
conductor are inclined to wonder what he has been there for at all. 
Couldn’t the orchestra do as well without him? If the conductor 
has done his real work well — that is, the intense browbeating that 
goes on before the actual performance — it is quite likely that they 
could do without him on the night. Anyone who has heard a con- 
ductor rehearsing (and there is now plenty of opportunity to do so 
on LP) will wonder why the orchestra does not rise up and strangle 
the unarmed maniac who has made them go through the first four 
bars of a symphony about twenty times in order to get it just as he 
thinks it should go (and which is probably quite differently from 
how the last man wanted it). Particularly when, at the final perfor- 
mance, it doesn’t seem all that marvellous anyway. The answer to 
this is the answer to “What are conductors for?’ They are there to 
make the musicians so mad that they will play well just to spite him. 
Orchestral musicians on the whole are very jaded people, and the 
minute the music-making stops for a moment, they pick up a thriller 
Or a newspaper or start practising their golf swings. They are also 
members of a union and, as anyone knows in this country, if you are 
a member of a union your whole philosophy of life is to work less 
for more money. Any right-wing paper will tell you this. So it is all 
rather like a bull fight, the conductor the matador, the orchestra the 
bull; the good fight depends on how much the man with 
the red baton can tantalise and infuriate the big woolly-minded 
creature. 

As to conductors themselves . . . They are simple men. And 
cowards at heart. It only needs an A & R man to stand up to them 
and they are as meek as lambs. It is surprising how often they are 
small men — like Napoleon. They have simple ambitions — firstly to 
record all the Beethoven symphonies — secondly to conduct Don 
Giovanni (or possibly some other Mozart opera). They tend to like 
orchestral musicians on the whole, many having risen from the 
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ranks, they get on all right with instrumental soloists, but most 
reluctantly with singers. 

If you wish to become a conductor you must be able to silence 
men with a look, know something about most of the instruments, 
and it is a great advantage if your names begins with K though this 
is not compulsory. The rewards, in this country, are an almost cer- 
tain knighthood and several honorary degrees — which explains why 
most British conductors are so well behaved. Beecham, of course, 
didn’t have to worry as his title was hereditary. Necessary or not, 
we would not be without conductors for they give music some 
slight degree of colourfulness. 


PIANISTS 


exist to play piano concertos. They do other things as well, of 
course, like playing chamber music and sonatas, impromptus, 
bagatelles and snooker, but the piano concertos are the most im- 
portant things in modern music-making and it is impossible to stage 
them properly without presentable pianists. Pianists, therefore, look 
far more like composers ought to look, according to romantic 
convention, and are just as impressive as conductors. All successful 
pianists know all the twenty top concertos off by heart. Impresarios 
simply ring them up and say ‘B3 — Adrian — AH 15 June’ and all 
the famous pianist need say in reply is ‘How much?’ He may 
haggle a bit at this point but not over the music. 

But don’t think that it is easy to become a great piano concertist. 
Apart from several hours practice a day, regularly soaking the 
hands in hot olive oil and insuring them for several thousand 
pounds; he has to practise adjustment of piano stools, flinging tails 
over the back of the piano stool neatly and accurately, hand- 
wringing, brow-mopping, looking interesting and unconcerned dur- 
ing the moments when he is not actually playing, shaking hands 
with conductors and leaders, taking encores and bowing. Quite 
recently it was headlines in all the main newspapers when a pianist 
got his tails caught in the piano stool. You can imagine the tail- 
swinging practice that poor fellow has since had to put in under the 
personal direction of his manager. 
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Most pianists are heartily sick of playing and recording the top 
twenty concertos. In common with conductors, they like to do their 
Beethoven set and most would happily embark on all 27 of Mozart’s, 
but generally get discouraged with regard to this pleasant bit of 
extravagance. The other thing that all pianists like to record is a set 
of the Chopin waltzes. 

Pianists are easy prey to criticism. One should immediately cast 
doubts on their touch — ‘shadowy, featherweight, not firm enough’, 
are some of the criticisms to make in one direction — ‘hamfisted, 
cluttered, inflexible, leaden, exhibitionist’ in the other. 

Pianists nearly always ignore the composer’s dynamic markings 
— that is to say, they play soft where they should play loud and vice 
versa. Pedal markings, too, they treat as quite a joke — what right, 
they say, have composers to tell us pianists when to use the pedals? 
They are very like motorists in this respect. 

But the main disease that afflicts pianists is rubato. Rubato is a 
pulling about of the tempo, a lingering over emotional bits, a rushing 
of already hectic passages. Victorian pianists loved rubato to the 
point of mania. They applied it especially to Chopin. The critics 
waded in, for once, to such good effect that lately pianists have 
given up rubato almost entirely — except for a few of the older ones. 
Now they dash through Chopin with unswerving precision and un- 
fluctuating speeds so that it all sounds like a piano roll. Like 
punctuation of any kind - rubato should be used, but always in 
moderation. A very good talking point, indeed. 


VIOLINISTS 


are very nice men, compared to pianists, and given to good deeds — 
but perhaps a little pampered. Imbued with a similar passion for 
exhibitionism, they are continually frustrated by the size and 
capacity of their instruments. While pianists entirely depend on the 
manipulation of ten fingers and anything up to 88 black and white 
notes, violinists have to make do with five fingers and four strings. 
Getting awfully bored with playing on one string at a time, they have 
a constant urge to play on two or more. This always sounds horrible 
even when done by a very good violinist. The reason would seem 
to be enharmonics. The piano uses a tempered scale in which D# 
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and Eb are the same note. The physical nature of sounds and acute 
conservatism says that they are not. The slight difference is some- 
thing that violinists imagine they can hear. However, when they 
come to play two notes together this involves some pretty horrible 
near harmonies. They love it. They rewrite brief and simple cadenzas, 
carefully supplied by the best composers, making them long and 
full of double and treble stopping (as they like to refer to their 
playing of two or more strings). It may be very clever but it cer- 
tainly doesn’t sound very pleasant. And at the moment it is a lawful 
practice. So there is nothing much we can do about it except com- 
plain bitterly. 

Violinists have only about ten top concertos and a much smaller 
repertoire in general than pianists. They are always arranging other 
sorts of music for violin and have never yet been known to 
make it sound better than it was in its original form. But still they 
persist. 

The most cutting thing you can do about violinists is to call them 
fiddlers. The truth always hurts. 


CELLISTS 


are very like violinists but much more subdued and have only about 
five top concertos. Their double-stopping is almost as bad but not 
so gratingly high-pitched. 


ORGANISTS 


are a strange race. Quite apart from their unusual physical make-up 
which allows them to use their two hands and two feet indepen- 
dently, playing on several keyboards at once and manipulating 
countless stops, they are most definitely in the superman class, Not 
even a conductor wields such power over such a massive instrument 
— often spreading itself all over one side of a cathedral. Look at and 
listen to that great beautiful nightmare in Eton College Chapel, for 
instance; hear it thundering out at the hands of that tiny speck of 
man reflected in the mirror up there. There is no question that if he 
really let it all roar out in one great rumbling, thundering blast all 
those delicately poised fan vaults would disintegrate and come 
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tumbling down on the heads of those unthinking Etonians — and the 
future prime ministers and bankers would all be squashed. And yet 
we don’t seem to have had a really mad organist yet. With all that 
power in their hands they prefer to play long rambling toccatas and 
fugues of luculent dullness from the mustiest-looking of all music 
books. Their journals and books are full of the most wearying 
technicalities. Like Bach, they are probably good husbands with 
lots of children and money in the bank. Don’t mess with organists 
or even attempt to discuss them. They are a race apart and their 
music is not of this world. 


SINGERS 


It has been said that the only trouble with singers is that they just 
cannot keep their mouths shut. Conversely, many critics have been 
known to complain that they do. 

The real trouble with singers, however, is split personality. If they 
just confine themselves to singing they are all right. But nearly all 
singers, because of that monstrous convention known as opera, are 
also called upon to be actors. And we all know what actors are like. 
Just as most great actors are lousy singers, so are most great singers 
lousy actors — but they have to do it. There is nothing more dis- 
tressing in human experience than to watch a singer — whose voice 
heard coming out of a loudspeaker (or when seen in statuesque 
drapes trilling sweetly through some neglected art songs) is a dream 
of tonsillar perfection — flouncing about on a stage. It is a well- 
known fact that most singers are well endowed with busty substance 
and their portrayal of tubercular heroines is rarely convincing as 
they thump to the ground amid the swaying scenery. It applies to 
men as well, of course — ask the most accomplished singer to portray 
either of the Germonts in La Traviata and he will outshine Buster 
Keaton in making an ass of himself. 

Singers have to live with this sense of failure to become actors, 
and make up for it by behaving like tennis players. There is an 
eternal war between singers and conductors — a battle for supremacy; 
and only the impresario or the recording manager can control the 
situation by waving his cheque-book. 

A quick dip into any critique will give you a handful of phrases 
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to use in connection with singers. Here are some good ones: 
‘colourless above the stave’, ‘well-schooled but dull’, ‘tone hardens 
under pressure’, ‘light of voice’, ‘lacking a sense of style’, ‘studied 
eloquence’, ‘ugly vibrato’. Perfection in singing is never acknow- 
ledged. There are so many nasty things to say that the veriest ama- 
teur amongst us can find something. 

While conductors and pianists of today are often considered the 
equal of, or even better than, the precarious technicians of the past, 
and orchestral musicians are definitely considered to at last have got 
the hang of their instruments; singers are, like cricketers and 
policemen, definitely considered to have deteriorated. The art of bel 
canto (simply and unmysteriously ‘beautiful singing’) is dead. All 
that we have to uphold this decision is the evidence of nostalgic 
memoir-writers and, around the turn of the century, those croaking 
early 78s which merely suggest that everyone then sang out of tune; 
but the myth exists and singers must learn to live with it. The fact is 
that we can now hear them so well that any faults are only too 
evident. 

Apart from opera, singers have so many dull songs written for 
them (these are generally called lieder) that they are at a great dis- 
advantage compared to the concerto-type musician and, for some 
reason, the sort of music that makes singers sound happiest, like 
Mahler’s Des Knaben Wunderhorn and Brahms’ Liebeslieder waltzes, 
is comparatively rarely heard. This looks like a conspiracy on the 
part of conductors. 

The greatest achievement in singing is to become a well-loved 
contralto. The un-loved ones generally end up singing Gilbert & 
Sullivan. 


RUN-OF-THE-MILL MUSICIANS 


are the stalwarts who make up the chief orchestras of the world and 
always play magnificently under any conditions and then put on a 
false moustache and appear as Monteverdi’s Singing Strings. 
Between times they take off their wigs and join a dance orchestra or 
even appear as the Swinging Six. There are only sixty top ROTM 
musicians in London and each one works a 22-hour day and gets 
rich on overtime. 
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Beyond them, all musicians are slightly awful. Contrary to general 
belief there is no difference between amateur and professional 
musicians — except the old distinction of the amateurs being gentle- 
men and the professionals merely players. They all suffer from the 
same bad habits and foibles. It is just that the amateurs need more 
practise. 


CRITICS 


don’t know what they are talking about, especially in the eyes of 
other critics. They are all failed composers or musicians and there- 
fore know better than anything else what failure is and tend to harp 
on it. When they suddenly find themselves agreeing, they are greatly 
surprised and tend to overdo it. 

Everyone else in our list, impresarios, the B.B.C., record com- 
panies, conductors, musicians and composers, pretend that they 
don’t care about what critics say. If it happens to be nasty and true 
they do, however, kick up quite a fuss, and 50 per cent of the working 
hours of any editor of a musical journal are spent pacifying outraged 
gentlemen who show a marked tendency to withdraw their ad- 
vertising. 

The Achilles heel of critics is their commitment to print. Things 
said in anger (really directed against PAYE in a lot of cases) are 
immutably there to be quoted against them for the rest of their lives. 
Consider the case of Mr. Krehbiel, an American critic who in 1907 
wrote of Debussy’s La mer: 


‘Last night’s concert began with a lot of impressionistic daubs 
of colour smeared higgledy-piggledy on a tonal palette, with 
never a thought of form or purpose except to create new com- 
binations of sounds .. . One thing only was certain, and that 
was that the composer’s ocean was a frog-pond, and that some 
of its denizens had got into the throat of every one of the brass 
instruments.’ 


We may believe that Mr. Krehbiel was unabashed when he wrote 
of Debussy’s La mer in 1922: 
‘A poetic work in which Debussy has so wonderfully caught 
the rhythms and colours of the sea.’ 
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But don’t you believe it. He was as abashed as a man could be and 
only hoped that nobody would remember the late night finality of 
1907. It just so happens that they did, and that is how we remember 
Mr. Krehbiel instead of by all the excellent books he wrote. 

A Mr. Vilmos is vividly recalled in musical history because he 
said, on first hearing The Merry Widow — ‘This isn’t music!” 

Some critics by a mere torrent of words have managed to live 
down such slips as made by George Bernard Shaw when he spoke 
of Schubert’s C major Symphony as an ‘exasperatingly brainless 
composition’ or Ernest Newman when he likened Mozart’s music 
to ‘the nursery prattlings of a bright child’. They both shone at a 
time when it was good to be a critic because (see above) bel canto 
had only just died and orchestral players did not know their job. 
They often played out of tune and it was the critic’s pleasurable 
privilege to say so. Nowadays they don’t. 
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COMPOSERS 


It is generally agreed, very reluctantly, that composers are also 
essential to music. There are four composers who are beyond 
criticism — Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and your own particular 
favourite. To attempt to criticise one of these would be as fruitless 
as saying that Shakespeare was a poor dramatist or that you cannot 
see why people make such a fuss about the Beatles. There is no need 
to say that you admire Beethoven or Mozart because this is assumed. 
Bach is a slightly different matter — see below. As for your own 
choice, you will have to defend him (strange how negligible the 
female contribution to music has been) with your life, for once 
people know that you have a passion for anything they will do their 
best to destroy it. You will notice, incidentally, that no young or 
progressive critic will mention Beethoven or Mozart if he can 
possibly help it. 


BEETHOVEN 


is regarded as a public company in which a number of people have 
shares and it is important to know how many shares each of them 
holds. Thus one talks of Klemperer’s Beethoven, Karajan’s Beet- 
hoven, Toscanini’s Beethoven, Bruno Walter’s Beethoven and, after 
a bit of research, Furtwangler’s Beethoven — those are the main 
shareholders, with Klemperer holding a working majority. All con- 
ductors have an inner compulsion to record a complete cycle of 
Beethoven’s symphoniés and many have done it without being able 
to grab anything more than a mere handful. It is quite waggish to 
mention a British conductor’s Beethoven, though possibly the only 
symphony it is both fun and clever to mention in this respect is 
Beecham’s 8th. Through an unbroken series of Beethoven nights at 
the Proms, British Beethoven has taken on some of the Albert 
es 
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pe own special and beloved mustiness and may never shake it 
off. 

The only fruitful line of discussion on Beethoven is with regard 
to the comparative merits of the symphonies. The concertos are 
rarely mentioned, especially the Emperor and the Violin concerto 
because they are both perfect and popular and lead the conversation 
nowhere. The symphony above criticism is the 3rd, the ‘Eroica’. It 
is ineffably great but should be avoided at Promenade concerts 
when, for some reason, it tends to become ineffably long and con- 
sequently a bore. However, the ‘Eroica’ need not personally be 
blamed; merely be content to say what a shambles the conductor in 
question has made of this great masterpiece. 

The symphonies not currently talked about very much are the 
Sth and 6th. They have both become far too popular and on a par 
with Hamlet and King Lear and most people can actually hum bits 
from them after only a very brief hesitation. The 9th, the ‘Choral’ 
is rather dangerous ground and it is best to steer the conversation 
away from it. No-one, apart from Vaughan Williams, has yet made 
his mind up about the 9th and it is liable to put the talk on a serious 
level. It brings in the well-established fallacy that Beethoven could 
not write for the voice and will lead on to a murky discussion about 
Fidelio and the choral works. On the other hand, it is a good 
gimmick to confess that you listened to the 9th on the gramophone 
only last week — this is quite a good gambit, when you come to think 
of it, with any lengthy work — and it is bound to gain you some 
reluctant respect. 

You can be condescendingly affectionate towards No. 1 — a good 
item for steering the conversation towards Mozart who is easier to 
talk about than Beethoven; and No. 2, a Beethoven hot tip, usually 
getting overlooked and the least recorded but a delightful work. 
The fashionable symphonies in recent times have been 4, 7 and 8 
although 8 is almost too good to be true. Odd-numbered symphonies 
of Beethoven have always been a little over-admired and it says much 
for 7’s strength of character that it has always managed to be 
slightly less-loved than 3, 5 or 9. Go for it in a big way. 

The really serious Beethoven enthusiast will go for either the piano 
sonatas or the quartets. The sonatas were taken over long ago by 
Artur Schnabel and anyone who deviates from what he did with 
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them is slightly suspect. The efforts of such poachers on these 
preserves as Backhaus, Kempff, Gieseking, Solomon and Arrau 
must be treated therefore as plus or minus so many degrees 
Schnabel. 

The quartets on the other hand are anyone’s meat and you have 
every right to be very severe with anyone who tries to play them at 
all. It may correctly be assumed that no-one can ever do the job 
properly. An actual discussion of the quartets themselves should be 
left to the experts. 

At the end of each composer summary we will add a list of works 
that are not by any means the most popular but which, beside being 
pleasant to listen to, are also useful items to trot out casually in 
terms of affectionate familiarity. In Beethoven’s case: Missa 
Solemnis, Op. 123 (rapidly becoming a fashionable favourite, so be 
careful with this); Romances for violin and orchestra, No. 1 in G, 
Op. 40, No. 2 in F, Op. 50; Septet in Eh, Op. 20 — a real charmer; 
Quintet for piano and wind in Eb, Op. 16. 


MOZART 


had the unique distinction, as everyone knows, of writing Koechels 
instead of Opuses, a thing no other composer has done before or 
since. Mozart’s great popularity dates from the time that this 
absorbing fact was discovered, by some strange coincidence, by a 
man called Koechel. These numbers add a wonderful air of mystery 
to his works, though as might be expected, they can be quite a 
hazard if not handled properly. Although no-one would be expected 
to know Beethoven’s Opus numbers and would be considered 
slightly mad if they knew all Bach’s BWV numbers - it is a very 
good thing to be on familiar terms with a few Koechels. 

People have made quick reputations by being able to compare, in 
a casual way, K.375b with K.375c. It is fairly safe to do this sort of 
thing as the odds are pretty high against anybody being in a position 
to contradict you. Be careful that you are not speaking-to Donald 
Mitchell or Jacob Einstein or somebody like that — but this is 
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unlikely. There are some numbers that you must know — for 
instance K.525. It is a sad affliction to have to go around referring 
to the Eine kleine Nachtmusik although you can get away with 
calling it Serenade No. 13. It is interesting to know that this once 
had two minuets but one got lost and Thurston Dart thought he had 
found it in an old cupboard in Cambridge. How it got there no-one 
knows. You ought also to know K.385 — the ‘Haffner’ symphony, 
K.425 the ‘Linz’, K.504 the ‘Prague’ and K.551 the ‘Jupiter’ - 
never, never refer to these symphonies by their numbers except 
abroad — also, K.543 which is Symphony No. 39 and K.550 which 
is No. 40- never refer to these by their names as they haven’t got 
any. 

You might make a start by knowing what K.100, K.200, K.300, 
K.400 and K.500 are, but this is rather an obvious trick. A good one 
is K.365 which is the Eb concerto for two pianos, 365 being, you 
may remember, the number of days in a year. 

Every now and then somebody comes along and messes about 
with the Mozart numerology. It is all good clean fun, and possibly 
justified, but nobody takes any notice of it. The aforementioned 
Einstein tried to play havoc with the Koechels by proving that poor 
old Koechel had got all the numbers mixed up anyway but nobody 
took any notice of that. Then a chap called Girdlestone wrote a 
whole book about the concertos with the sole purpose of changing 
all their numbers. In any case he was a bit out of touch because 
nobody ever refers to Piano concerto No. 23 unless he wants to be 
thought really dated. If you cannot remember that it is K.488 then 
refer to it as the A major concerto. The fact that there are others in 
A major leaves your opponent in quite an uneasy state and even 
more confused if you say ‘the’ instead of the. NB: not to be trapped 
into a discussion of Symphony No. 34 which Mozart got somebody 
else to write as he was feeling a bit off-colour that day. 

A few other hot tips for numbers are K.297b — the Eb Sinfonia 
Concertante, K.622, the Clarinet concerto and K.264 which is 9 
piano variations on ‘Lison dormait’. You will soon acquire some 
obscure favourites of your own. 

You may think that we have slightly exaggerated the importance 
of this number business. There is, however, little else that you can 
say about Mozart, for everything he wrote is perfect with never a 
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wrong note in it. The proper reaction to Mozart is to go glassy-eyed 


and full of inexpressible admiration. If your acquaintance is foolish | 


enough to say that he likes the ‘Jupiter’ best of all the symphonies, 


look at him with scorn and say what about K.200 — remember 200 | 


and there is absolutely no reason why you should not simply adore 
it. You could even listen to it to be on really safe ground. 

One of the most pleasing things about Mozart is that hardly 
anyone can perform his music very well. Conductors who shatter 
us with their Beethoven, browbeat us with their Wagner and belay 


us with their Bart6k, get so nervous when they perform Mozart that — 
you can be absolutely certain that 95 per cent of Mozart perfor- | 


mances are unsatisfactory — so do not hesitate to say so. As the ideal 
seems to be an orchestra of angels with St. Peter conducting and 
Mozart himself playing the piano, it is quite clear why mere mortals 
so often fail. Sir Thomas Beecham was, of course, St. Peter in heavy 


disguise and Clara Haskill and Wanda Landowska were both in | 


psychic contact with Mozart. 

If you find Mozart’s music boring you had better keep this 
horrible fact to yourself. You might as well go around proclaiming 
that you are a communist or a homosexual. Cultivate a natural 


admiration and a mathematical memory, even take your Koechel | 


catalogue to a party, but don’t be surprised if nobody asks you to 
read it. 


* * * 
Incidentally, Mozart was a jolly good chap. He was quite as ugly 


as you or me, had a passion for beer and billiards and always had 
an overdraft. How much nearer to perfection can a composer get? 


Useful offbeat Mozart works include: the ballet music ‘Les | 
Petits Riens’, K.299b; Sinfonia concertante in Ep, K.364; the | 
Bassoon concerto, K.191; the Wind quintet, K.452; Serenade No. | 


10 for 13 wind instrunients, K.361; Serenade No. 4 in D, K.203 and 


the song ‘Moto di gioia’, K.579 — plus any number of German dances | 
and minuets that you can remember. As a special treat try Beecham’s | 


recording of K.605, No. 3. 
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BACH 


we approach with some trepidation. Bach is not really a mere 
musical commodity at all, but a religion. He is adored by all intellec- 
tual virgins (male or female). Like cold showers and hot baths, 
Bach’s music is an almost satisfactory substitute for sex. Its purity 
grips minds slightly too rarified to be properly religious. It must be 
listened to, sung and played and discussed with an expression of 
ineluctable piety. Compared with the music of Bach, Beethoven’s 
and Mozart’s efforts are the soiled product of the dirty human hand. 

It is possible to like Bach and nothing else — it is even likely. Yet 
in spite of the clinical and demanding nature of his music it is 
tremendously popular. If you meet a real Bach addict it would be 
better to faint or pretend that you have to get home because of the 
baby-sitter. Any suggestion that you like other composers just as ~ 
much, or even more, but can take Bach as good clean fun and enjoy 
playing his Suites for solo cello (in stereo) while you lie in the bath, 
can earn you a very nasty reputation. You must take Bach seriously 
or not at all. 

Fortunately there is only one remark that is necessary in connec- 
tion with Bach in normal conversation and that is ‘Ah... Bach!’ 
We realise that this is very unhelpful in a way but if you stick to that 
one remark, with varying inflections, it would seem the safest 
course to take and covers all emergencies. 

One can feel sorry for Bach, privately, for one thing — he has been 
afflicted with BWV numbers, which we hate deeply and bitterly, 
great ugly things with not a breath of poetry about them. It is unfair 
that any composer should be lumbered with such a typographical 
curse. There is not much that you can say in a critical spirit about 
his life. As a youth he walked more than 400 miles to hear Buxtehude 
play the organ (not even standing through a Promenade concert can 
equal that for musical devotion), but after this initial penance he 
settled down to a life of hard work, most of it spent at the keyboard 
and writing an unremitting flood of music, all of it clever and clean. 
He even worked hard in the evenings but still managed to have 
twenty children. What else can one say about such a man except 
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‘Ah... Bach!” The first person who actually said this was his wife. 
Those not addicted to everything that Bach wrote might try: 


Concerto in D minor for oboe, violin and strings, BWV.1060; Italian | 


concerto in F, BWV.971 or ‘Wachet auf’ arr. piano or orchestra. 
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THE OTHER COMPOSERS 


All other composers are a little less than gods. Unlike Beethoven, 
Mozart and Bach, whose weaknesses were only a modest sideline 
and seem superhuman by normal standards, the following were all 
ordinary men and may be treated with affable contempt and in 
alphabetical order. 


BARTOK 


is great stuff for people with the kind of mentality that takes 
naturally to chess and Ximenes crosswords. There is nothing actually 
pleasant about his music but standing up to it gives one the same 
exhilarating satisfaction as bathing in a cold and rough sea or 
watching a test match. Indeed, it has been statistically proved that 
something like 88 per cent of the people who like watching England 
play cricket are also very fond of Barték. Might we humbly suggest 
that if anyone tries to talk to you about Bartok you turn the con- 
versation to cricket? If you insist, however, listen to all six string 
quartets in one sitting and after that you will be a better man than 
any of us. 

There is no need to delve into obscure Barték for it is all that way 
inclined. Know the Concerto for Orchestra; the Music for strings, 
percussion and celesta; and Piano concerto No. 3 and your success 
is assured. 


BERLIOZ 


is a man to distrust because he was so professional about it all. He 
knew exactly what he was doing and wrote large books about it which 
has made him very unpopular amongst critics and historians who do 
not like composers flaunting their literacy. It has recently been dis- 
covered that he had already written some very suitable signature 
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tunes for TV programmes, which confirms many people’s sus- | 
picions that he was always going to the dogs anyway. He was almost | 
certainly in league with the Devil and, in fact, received 20,000 francs | 
from him, sent via Paganini, one of the Devil’s right-hand men. | 
The Symphonie Fantastique is used quite regularly nowadays at some 
of the best sabbaths and bears out the fact that the Devil has all the 
best tunes. You may secretly admire and even enjoy Berlioz’s works | 
and build a naughty little reputation as a musical sensualist. | 

We are sorry to have to point out that works like the overtures 
Les Francs Juges and Roman Carnival are harmlessly enjoyable. 


BRAHMS 


is a fellow you cannot help liking even if some of his music seems | 
unutterably cluttered. He was a comfortably fat man with a big 
bushy beard rather like Edward Lear or W. G. Grace and he often 
conducted with one hand in his pocket — jingling the money that he 
had got in advance. He used to write rather sly letters to grand 
duchesses hinting at their crushes on clarinettists and he wished he 
had written Johann Strauss’s waltzes — then he would really have 
had something to jingle. He would also liked to have written sym- 
phonies like Beethoven’s, but whenever he set out to do so he 
inevitably got confused and the works got very long and involved 
and he lost count of the number of instruments he was writing for. 
On the whole he had an uneventful life which he tried to brighten by 
being quietly rude to most people and by collecting tin soldiers. He 
did things that a lot of people would have liked to have done — like 
falling asleep while Liszt was playing the piano — and he used to 
make jokes at parties about Wagner. He refused to come to England 
on the grounds that Englishmen did not smoke good cigars. Taking 
your cue from Brahms himself, you may be very rude about his 
music and no-one will mind in the least. 

Most ladies adore Brahms’s symphonies and these hardly need 
recommending. The only person who could really conduct them, by 
the way, was Toscanini. Least known and doubly satisfying is his 
Concerto in A minor for violin and cello, Op. 102. The Hungarian 
Dances should only be admired in their original form as piano duets, 
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likewise the delightful Waltzes, Op. 39. For a curious pleasure and a 
perverse taste in Brahms cultivate the Liebeslieder Walzer, Op. 52 
and dabble in the Lieder. 


BRITTEN 


we must speak of very carefully, for he is still very much alive and 
liable to hit back. Since Stravinsky has taken to writing works of 
less than two minutes duration, Britten is the only composer who 
consistently turns out long and pre-accepted masterpieces nowadays. 
He writes two kinds of works; vocal, which all sound as if they were 
written for Peter Pears to sing (and were), and non-vocal, which all 
sound as if they were written for Peter Pears to sing (and may have 
been but he was busy at the time). In fact, there is some ground for 
believing that Benjamin Britten wrote Peter Pears, as an early opera 
in one act. 

Britten writes uncompromisingly modern (but mainly diatonic, 
q.v.) music and turns it out with a regularity and artistic acumen 
only equalled by Rossini in his productive days. A yearly festival is 
held at the stark little seaside town of Aldeburgh, but this is an 
inadequate system. One feels that what is needed is a huge decorative 
bandstand built on the shingle in which a permanent symphony 
orchestra (and Peter Pears) play Britten non-stop 365 days of the 
year. With the cold East wind whistling through it it would sound 
just right. 

Britten is very suspect because of his professionalism and his 
success. There ought to be some way, and lots of people try hard to 
find it, of dismissing his music lightly. But its peculiar personal 
poetry, a mixture of Grimm’s fairy tales and Peter Pears, is so 
utterly compelling that everyone has been forced to admit that he is 
probably a real genius. 

His musical emotional world has been summed up as ‘a deep 
nostalgia for the innocence of childhood’ (he likes to write for boys 
choirs whenever possible), ‘a mercurial sense of humour’ (obsession 
with death and war) and ‘a passionate sympathy with the victims of 
prejudice or misunderstanding’ (Peter Pears). 

A major record company hold most of the shares in Benjamin 
Britten Ltd. but any that appear on the market are snapped up 
immediately by anyone with an eye to making money out of modern 
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music. Incidentally, Peter Pears has been heard singing other 
people’s music and it all ends up sounding as if Benjamin Britten 
wrote it — it really is a most confusing situation. 


BRUCKNER 


It is generally said that Bruckner was a very simple man — practically | 


a nature boy, you would gather from some writers. If, after listening 


to one of his symphonies, you still feel that he was simple, then we | 
must all be gibbering idiots — well, perhaps there is something in — 


that. In fact, Bruckner was as deep as the ocean. He was also an 
organist and organists (q.v.) are far from simple men. 

Another misrepresentation of Bruckner that goes on a lot is to 
bracket him with Mahler. The only thing they had in common was 
a liking for long symphonies. And whereas Mahler really wanted 
people to like and enjoy his symphonies, Bruckner could not have 
cared less. In the midst of all the musical money-making that was 
going on in Vienna at the end of the 19th century Bruckner quietly 
enjoyed himself writing long, unapproachable symphonies and went 
out of his way to look unartistic with his hair cut short and a funny 
little moustache under his big nose and always carrying a big red 
handkerchief. Only Elgar has ever looked less musical. 

When Bruckner had written his symphonies he let anybody play 
about with them, which a lot of long-haired, white-handkerchiefed 
musicologists were only too keen to do — having never actually got 
down to writing more than the first eight bars of a long symphony 
themselves. These chaps, having money and influence, got the 
symphonies played so that they could hear their own bits. One 
should always demand.unsullied Bruckner nowadays — never accept 
a Bruckner symphony unless it bears the wording ‘an Anton 
Bruckner original’ and is full of Bruckner’s unmistakable simplici- 
ties. 

The 4th is the nice symphony: the rest you can take your choice 
with. Bruckner just didn’t write pleasant little recommendable 
pieces. 
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CHOPIN 


_ is coming back into fashion after being made to appear a trifling 
_ sentimentalist by hosts of Victorian pianists. He is also gradually 
_ living down the fact that he led an inordinately romantic life with a 
| lady novelist, died young in the approved manner and wrote I’m 
always chasing rainbows and How deep is the night. There was almost 
a feeling abroad in recent years that Chopin ought not to be en- 
couraged and that the fellow was debasing the hard currency of 
music. But now pianists like Rubinstein, who play him with steely 
fingers on hard-toned pianos with great speed and brilliance, have 
persuaded us that Chopin is every bit as good as Liszt —- if not 
better. Chopin himself had no doubts on the matter and described 
Liszt as ‘a clever craftsman without a vestige of talent’. It looks as if 
we must forgive him for being so unforgettably melodic and 
thoroughly entertaining. Chopin admirers plump for the least un- 
bending of his works like the Etudes and the Preludes, but if you 
enjoy the Waltzes and the Polonaises just jolly well say so and, 
surprisingly, you may get away with it. 
Profess an admiration for the Cello sonata in G minor, Op. 65 and 
a great disdain for the blasphemous Les Sylphides even if you 
secretly enjoy it. Another enjoyable work is the Introduction and 
Polonaise in C for cello and piano, Op. 3. Still quite a good ploy to 
admire Chopin as a composer for cello! 


DELIUS 


suffered all his life from being the son of a German born Bradford 
wool merchant. His family wanted him in the wool business but the 
ridiculousness of this for one of his artistic bent was obvious and 
he went to Florida to grow oranges instead. This venture failing, 
he passed quickly through England, avoiding Bradford, and went to 
live on the Continent, finally settling in France. It was this im- 
peccable background that produced one of the most interesting of 
‘English’ composers. It is perhaps truer of Delius’s music than that 
of any other composer that you either like it or you don’t. All 
rights in Delius’s music were bought up by Beecham and nobody 
else has been allowed to play it properly since. In fact his music is 
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like a French impressionist’s painting of Romney marsh and nobody 
can quite account for Beecham’s addiction to it. But there is no} 
doubt that he saw deeply into the art of this strange man whose last | 
sad years were spent in ill-health and blindness. 


DVORAK 


was a hard-working son of a pork butcher and looked like one him- : 
self. With a head full of dance rhythms and country melodies he 
went amiably through life writing countless works and giving them 
all the wrong opus numbers. He spent two years in America and 
actually enjoyed the experience — turning it to good account by 
writing his best-seller there — the ‘New World’ symphony. Dvorak’s 
music is so full of Bohemian atmosphere that practically all orches- 
tras can make a pretty good job of it — but only the Czech Phil- 
harmonic can really tear the heart out of it. The only faults that one 
can find with Dvorak are his inordinate admiration for Brahms and 
Wagner, which sometimes made him try to write their works instead 
of his own, and those tiresome accents which printers nearly always 
get wrong. 

Some special Dvofrakian delights are the String serenade, Op. 22; 
the Scherzo capriccioso, Op. 66; the Piano quintet, Op. 81 and the 
Dumky trio, Op. 90. 


| 


ELGAR 


was an incredibly English Englishman who could easily have been 
a major-general if he had wanted to with hardly any effort on his 
part. The only man of comparative artistic fame who looked quite 
as inartistic was W. S. Gilbert. In spite of this he did some remark- 
able things. After a youth happily misspent riding a bicycle up and 
down the Malvern Hills he suddenly achieved fame by writing his 
Enigma variations. Each variation represented one of his friends 
“and after clever folk had discovered who all these were they then 
wanted to know what the variations were variations on. In fact, 
Elgar himself had forgotten but had to pretend that he wanted to 
keep it a secret. He then wrote the Pomp and Circumstanee marches 
and got very depressed whenever he heard Land of hope and glory 
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being played at Waterloo Station. Everything about Elgar, in fact, 
tended to make the English forget that he had written some of the 
most splendidly English music of all and that the Introduction and 
allegro for strings might have been the finest piece that Delius ever 
wrote. There is still time to become an expert on Elgar. 


| 
GRIEG 


like Dvorak, was an amiable little man who wished no-one any 
harm. Being very small he mostly wrote very small works — the out- 
standing exception being his Piano concerto which is No. 1 in the 
classical hit parade. More records of this work are sold than of any 
other. It is imperative therefore to keep off the concerto and find 
hidden delights in his other pieces — of which there are plenty. The 
most remarkable thing he did was to write incidental music to 
Ibsen’s weird play Peer Gynt — music of such dramatic unsuit- 
ability that it and the play decided to part company many years ago. 
The pleasantness of the music must have induced many people to go 
and see Peer Gynt and to get a bit of a shock. 

Most likeable Grieg after these pieces are the Holberg suite, Op. 
40; and the Norwegian dances, Op. 35, preferably in their original 
piano duet form. 


HAYDN 


was the father of the symphony. Contrary to the usual way of life, 
no-one knew who the mother was. Haydn decided that symphonies 
should have beginnings and middles and ends, first movements in 
sonata forms and minuets and trios (Beethoven, in his usual churlish 
way, disregarded and spoilt this nice conventional plan). The general 
feeling is that Haydn could have been as good as Mozart if he had 
not been so incurably happy for most of his life. This spirit of 
contentment got into all his music and diluted it. Mozart was a 
disciple of his and the only man who wrote faster than Haydn until 
H. Robbins Landon came along and wrote one of the fattest music 
books that has ever been seen all about the Haydn symphonies. If 
Haydn is remembered for nothing else it will be for providing Mr. 
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Robbins Landon with a livelihood. His last few symphonies he} 
wrote in London for ready cash and the cloud of thecontract hanging }} 
over him added that little spice of misery that had been lacking} 
before. Perhaps only a really heartless man could have written}} 
anything so incredibly happy as the finale of Symphony No. 88. |} 


There are lots of virtually unplayed symphonies that you can claint |} 


as a special favourite but you will have to hurry up because a man || 
called Jones (possibly a fancy pseudonym for H. Robbins Landon) | 


is rapidly recording them all. It must not be forgotten that Haydn 
was also the uncle of the string quartet and the second cousin of the 
piano concerto. The best remark about Haydn at the moment is that 
all his best music is in the masses, but there is no need to say of what. 


LISZT 


was described by Chopin as ‘an ass... . he thinks he knows every- 
thing better than anyone. He wants to attain Parnassus on another 
man’s Pegasus . . . an excellent binder who puts other people’s 
works between the covers . . . a clever craftsman without a vestige | 
of talent’. About two-thirds of the prodigious amount of music he 


wrote was other people’s. He was a confirmed arranger and could 
have done well financially in any age. He took other men’s music 


(the simpler and more economically written it was the better) and | 
then filled up all the spaces with masses of black notes, thick chords, | 
runs that hardly anyone but he could play, impossible octaves, | 
ridiculous leaps. He recoiled in horror when he saw a plain tune in | 
all its nakedness and hastened to swathe it in decent arpeggios. He | 
saw all music as a great eternal cadenza. At heart he was a pianist | 


rather than a composer and, like all pianists, thought the best bit 
of a concerto was while the whole orchestra and the conductor sat 
in mute silence while the soloist used the piano like an exhibition 


skater on the television. Liszt became very famous; fashionable — 
audiences flocked to hear him at inflated prices. Young pianists _ 


hastened to him to be taught the secrets of his trills and arabesques. 
Only the other composer’s (hastily locking up their latest manu- 
scripts when they saw him coming) expressed any grave doubts about 
his genius. 
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In between bouts of enjoying being the greatest pianist in the 
world and eating caviare all the time, Liszt would become disgusted 
with the whole racket and do penitential things like giving all his 
money away, turning to religion and encouraging Wagner. Then he 
would have the urge to get back to the gay life again and rush off on 
another successful concert tour quite forgetting that he was still 
dressed like a bishop. 

In his later years he sobered down and wrote some complicated 
music of his own and became known as the Abbé Liszt. The com- 
posers never forgave him and it took years for them to get their 


) works played in their original forms again. Critics have also now 


forgiven him and diagnosed his case as acute schizophrenia. Pieces 
like La campanella (pinched from Paganini) and the Grand marche 


| chromatique are now considered great fun. 


-MAHLER 


_ had an incurable ambition to write the longest, noisiest and most 


expensive symphonies in the world (expensive because they need so 


/ many people to perform them). This he actually achieved several 
| times and, not surprisingly, it was a long time before people could 


be persuaded to listen to them or that impresarios felt like trying to 


- make them do so. It was suddenly realised that Mahler had, in fact, 


not written big long boring symphonies of the Brahms type which 


you have to listen to carefully from beginning to end in order not 


to miss the themes, but had, in fact, simply strung together hun- 
dreds of attractive little tunes, and it was possible to go into a coma 
for a lot of the symphony and still get involved when you came to 
again. It is possible to switch on the car radio in the depths of Surrey 
to what appears to be a Mahler symphony well in its stride and to 
arrive in London and find a parking place with it still going on ina 
forgetfully energetic way that suggests it might still be in progress 
at 5.30. It is quite obvious that all conductors get lost during a work 
like the 7th which Mr. Cooke has now called the ‘Mad’. No doubt 
somebody will prove one day that Mahler was crazy. If not, why 
did he go to such trouble to write so much when he achieved better 
results in his short symphonies like the Ist and 4th? It is said that 
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he had a thing about writing a 9th but it was probable that he was | 
getting tired as he managed all this as well as holding down a steady 
job as conductor. His chances of having an ‘Unfinished’ symphony | 
to his credit have recently been thwarted by the same Mr. Cooke 
who kindly finished off his 10th for him. Mahler has recently become 
almost too fashionable but there is still plenty to talk about. Latch 
on to an obscure and fleeting theme in the middle of the 8th and say 
it reminds you of ‘Pop goes the weasel’ and few will care to argue. | 
Be careful, however, that you are not talking to Deryck Cooke, 
William Mann, Jack Diether or Neville Cardus — who will. 


MENDELSSOHN 


is one of the few composers who is definitely considered to have 
unmatured. He wrote all his best works when he was about 17 — | 
such as the Octet and the overture to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’. | 
At the advanced age of 24 he managed to pull himself together | 
sufficiently to write his ‘Italian’ symphony; but thereafter tottered 
around writing drawing-room pieces for the piano and large choral | 
works that served as a model for all the bad Victorian English music | 
that followed. He was approved of by Queen Victoria which was 
sufficient cause for condemnation by all the highbrow critics. A 
good line with Mendelssohn is a spirited defence of his Piano con- | 
certos which not many people know, especially the double con-_ 
certos. Definitely keep off the Hebrides overture which has a strong 
smell of the Albert Hall about it. If you can prove to your own and 
other people’s satisfaction that Mendelssohn did not, in fact, 
consistently decline, there is no need for you to be reading this 
primitive little book. 


RACHMANINOV 


was a great, gaunt, sad man of Lisztian mould torn between the 
fruitful occupation of being a lion-pianistique and the humbler 
duties of a composer. He compromised neatly by writing concertos 
(including one of the world’s top ten) and playing them much better 
than anyone else ever could. Critics were always saying he was 
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finished; but, just as they had finally written him off, he again 
followed Liszt’s example and wrote Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini 
which is the world’s best loved pseudo-concerto. (One cannot help 
being sorry for Paganini — as a composer he has never been rated 
very highly yet seemed to supply a lending library of themes for 
everyone else). The Russian authorities, who didn’t like to see 
Rachmaninov making a lot of money in America, said that his 
music represented ‘the decadent attitude of the lower middle classes’ 
and, had they attended the Proms, they would have been gratified 
to find out how right they were. 


ROSSINI 


is a composer that most people like even if they don’t actually 
admire him - particularly writers and composers who are very much 
in sympathy with the way that he always left things until the very 
last minute. It is said that he would leave himself twenty minutes or 
so to write an overture, lock himself in his room and hand out the 
pages to his publisher who was waiting outside the window. We 
can particularly admire the way he got them to come for the stuff 
and hang about outside — nowadays publishers stay in their small, 
untidy offices and write surly letters pointing out the antiquity of 
the date on the agreement. The true reason for Rossini working in 
this way, however, is that he had a machine or contraptiona (as the 
Italians call it) in his room. This was a sort of musical computer 
(which has unfortunately since been lost and never rediscovered)* 
which would turn out overtures to a formula — and naturally Rossini 
did not want anyone to see it. He had bought it cheap from Bellini 
who had never been able to make it work properly. Rossini happened 
to have a good mechanical knack and managed to get it working 
perfectly and produced some really sparkling stuff from it. He 
never actually got it to produce a full opera, as it couldn’t do vocal 
parts, and he had to do these by hand — they hardly ever came off so 
well as the overtures and are now mostly forgotten. His ‘method’ 
also explains why the overtures never really seem to have anything 


* Some recent research has revealed that the machine was purchased by Balfe, 
who also managed to use it with good effect. He then took it to America and 
it was last reported to be in the possession of Irving Berlin. 
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| 
to do with the rest of the opera. There is no harm in liking Rossini 
overtures; they are just as acceptable as Strauss waltzes. 

Rossini wrote the word’s most popular comic opera in The Barber 
of Seville and no tenor is contented until he has proved to his own 
and the world’s satisfaction that he cannot sing Largo al factotum. 
With the art of bel canto well and truly dead, there are very few | 
singers apart from Joan Sutherland who can give us adequate | 
performances of works like La Cenerentola, L’Italiana in Algeri and 
Le Comte Ory, which even Berlioz liked. After he had written 
William Teil, Rossini’s machine broke down and he got fed up with 
the whole business of churning out operas. In any case, there was 
quite a steady income coming in from the Barber. So he decided he 
would go and have a good time in Paris and for forty years he did 
nothing much except hold parties and eat and have visits from young | 
composers. This didn’t do his health much good. It was hardly | 
likely that anyone could throw off the writing habits of his youth so _ 
easily, so Rossini privately continued to turn out quite a stream of | 
slight and delightful pieces, piano, instrumental and vocal which he | 
called the Sins of my old age. A few perspicacious people like | 
Respighi and Benjamin Britten have orchestrated some of these for | 
suites and ballets but the bulk of them are only just beginning to be | 
recorded and enjoyed. Familiarity with these should be quite a good 
line for some time to come yet. Likewise you might turn to the | 
equally delightful early Sonatas for string quartet, which are very | 
pleasant to listen to indeed. Rather surprisingly they were not dis- | 
covered by Sir Thomas Beecham. Indeed, as we have said, you can | 
be very happy about Rossini whatever line you happen to take. Even 
his Stabat Mater tends to sound like a very jolly opera and that is no 
mean achievement with a Stabat Mater. | 


SCHUBERT 


is the one composer that everyone enjoys without needing to bracket 
him with Beethoven or Bach. By academic standards he was pro- 
bably a bit naive and insisted on cramming melodies into nearly 
everything that he wrote. He liked clean, bouncy rhythms and 
accompaniments that stuck to definite patterns — a sort of early 
19th century ‘boogie’ addict. Even Schubert couldn’t maintain his 
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inspiration all the time and he wrote hundreds of songs that only 
occasionally get trotted out at a recital or on a Fischer-Dieskau LP 
— but at least a hundred of them have that memorable perfection 
that the world craves. He was very keen, too, on abrupt modulations 
into other keys, but these sound harmless nowadays in an age where 
keys are pretty well done for anyway. 

His symphonies up to No. 6 are in the Mozartian style. At this 
point Schubert began to suffer from a dislike of symphonies. He 
never got around to doing anything more than some preliminary 
sketches for No. 7 and then started on No. 8 in a fine burst of 
enthusiasm and never finished it which, as a popular poet of our 
own day has succinctly said was ‘too bad’. To make up for this 
slacking he wrote an extra long and rather rambling 9th which was 
described by a 19th century poet as ‘great’. Schubert’s symphonies, 
being so endearingly simple on the whole, suffer in performance in 
the way that Mozart’s do and very rarely does anyone come up with 
a really worthwhile interpretation. Beecham could, of course, but 
practically no-one else. 

One does not refer to Schubert’s ‘songs’, by the way, but to his 
Lieder, q.v. This is a pity because they are really songs. Lots of other 
people like Schumann, Brahms, Strauss and Wolf wrote Lieder but 
Schubert definitely wrote songs. 


JOHANN STRAUSS 


wrote hundreds of waltzes, polkas, mazurkas and operettas most of 
which are very unlikely to be heard again. He used the permutatory 
method of composition — the constant rearrangement of groups of 
notes until something good materialised. Approximately one in 
every thirty of his compositions turned out to be a masterpiece. A 
very arduous way of achieving results, but quite feasible for a dance- 
band leader like Strauss who presumably had lots of time on the 
coach between dates. Duke Ellington has a similar liking for com- 
posing while in motion. 

His good waltzes are very good and Strauss may now be spoken of 
in the most select musical company without any condescension. 
Likewise Die Fledermaus and Der Zigeunerbaron — two of the most 
perfect operettas ever written. 
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Strauss-admiring has been a popular pastime for a long time now.| 
The Strauss fan club has included such diverse people as Brahms, 
who would have given his fourth symphony to have written Th 
Blue Danube, Wagner, who may simply have done it to annoy 
Brahms, and Ravel who, as Noél Coward said, tried but ‘couldn’t 
quite do it’ himself. 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


probably much regretted that he was not Johann Strauss (he was 
not even a relation) and wrote Der Rosenkavalier to prove that he 
could have been just as successful had he wanted. He was probably 
the most unpopular composer of all time and critics have never liked 
the way in which he wrote for the orchestra better than most 
people. They like composers like Schumann and Mendelssohn who 
exhibited more definable shortcomings in this respect. There are 
signs that Strauss will eventually become the most admired com-' 
poser of all time when he has been forgiven his great success with 
Till Eulenspiegel, which manages to be both supremely clever and 
enjoyable. Violent, emotional and vulgar are words which no longer 
need be used about Strauss and, now that the Oscar Wilde trouble 
has simmered down a bit, even Salome is given a good word. In 
spite of being able to write thoroughly attractive music like Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme he became sadly addicted to Wagner. In 
later years he wrote under the subtly disguised name of 
Oscar Straus and secretly enjoyed his shameful passion for good 
tunes. 


STRAVINSKY 


It appears that Stravinsky set out to write music that would not be 
likeable in any way. Purged of all expressions of human emotion, it 
was simply going to be a logical system of sounds. Through the long 
years he has got more and more frustrated by his failure to achieve 
this peculiar ambition:and, to his apparent horror, has seen some of 
his early works like Petrouchka and Firebird become immensely 
popular and spoken of with true affection by nice old ladies. Driven 
“to extremes by this manifestation of affection on the part of the pub- 
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lic, he has lately written works employing the twelve-tone method, 
often of about one and three-quarter minutes duration, which have 
been so mean and nasty that even some of his greatest admirers 
have been unable to encore them more than _half-a-dozen 
times. 

Not only has he become beloved but has had a greater influence 
on 20th century music than any other composer. His disciples have 
written music that was even more off-putting than his own, and have 
thrived on it. 

Mellowing somewhat in his eighties, he has gone round the world 
conducting his own works so superlatively that one gets the im- 
pression that even he has got to like them. Accompanied by a faith- 
ful Boswell called Robert Craft, he makes pointed utterances which 
are all recorded by this Mr. Craft and published in book form. It is 
a very good thing for Mr. Craft. Of course, Stravinsky has always 
made utterances. He once said that jazz was a ‘subversive chaos of 
sound’ and then wrote The Rite of Spring. Following this he wrote a 
number of pieces based on jazz and ragtime. A remarkably clever 
man, 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


was born too early to write for the films and thus missed a great 
opportunity to be rich and successful. His music, with its rich melo- 
dic vein, brilliant orchestral colour and strong emotional expression 
showed early signs of becoming immensely popular. Tchaikovsky 
became increasingly depressed about this knowing that he would 
never be taken seriously as a result. You must not take Tchaikovsky 
seriously. He was once married for eleven weeks but quickly saw the 
flaws in it and the much better arrangement of living at the expense 
of a wealthy widow was adopted. Tchaikovsky was certainly a very 
practical man. He died, as thousands of people do every year without 
anyone realising it, from drinking unboiled water. It is absolutely 
essential with Tchaikovsky to find some out-of-the-way work which 
never has had and is never likely to enjoy the popularity of his best 
symphonies and ballets and the 18/2 Overture. 

Suggested unpopular works: Grand Sonata in G (only 2 recordings 
available); Concert fantasy for piano (only 1 recording); Hamlet 
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overture (3 recordings). The first three symphonies are also interest- 
ingly dull. 


VERDI 


after spending most of his life writing tunes for barrel organs,, 
realised the folly of his ways and got down to some really serious 
operas. He never lived down the nationalistic popularity of the chorus 
from Nabucco, however, and spent his last years desperately trying 
not to make money, and writing religious works. 


WAGNER 


realised the folly of Verdi’s ways and wrote vast and almost un-- 
stageable operas that he felt sure nobody would play on barrel | 
organs. He even wrote his own words to avoid memorability., 
Imagine his distress when bits of Lohengrin and Tannhauser became 
very popular with brass bands. In spite of all his attempts to em 
fame, Wagner has probably been talked about more than any other} 


composer and sitting through the whole of the Ring cycle has be- 
come the musical equivalent of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Ed % % | 

In a book of this scope it would be impossible to dissect er 
composer and everybody will find that we have left out just the se | 
one that we should most certainly have included. 

The aim of all good bluffers, anyway, should be to find one} 
composer that nobody else knows anything about and have a really) 
superficial knowledge of him. An obvious name that comes to mind | 
from recent experience (there are many more in the same category) 
is Reger. We are prompted to choose him because on a recent! 
B.B.C. quiz programme three learned gentlemen named him) 
variously as a philosopher, a scientist and a playwright and the even | 
more learned question-master admitted with great pleasure that he’ 
_ had never heard of him. His music is so unapproachable that it is| 
difficult even to persuade critics to write about him. What better 
barren pastures to explore? 
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MODERN MUSIC 


A FINAL WORD about modern music. At the moment modern music 
starts with Schoenberg, but it must be remembered that Schoenberg 
and the rest of the twelve-toners will very soon become as old hat as 
Wagner or Delius. In fact, there is every sign that it has happened 
already and certainly the arbitrary system they adopted of making 
music sound difficult is no longer a stumbling block to anyone under 
seventy. Schoenberg’s Violin concerto is openly described as roman- 
tic. As for Stravinsky, he is practically in the Beethoven and 
Tchaikovsky bracket whether he likes it or not. 

You may personally dislike modern music. Indeed, many of the 
young but balding critics who make a precarious living out of being 
modern musical experts secretly play Mozart and Schubert for their 
own pleasure. But it is blatantly foolish to say you dislike it. Culti- 
vate terms like ‘thematic structure’, ‘contemporary sensibility’ and 
‘tonal purity’ and wade in with the best of them. 

You may not be committing yourself to print but don’t even 
remember yourself as the old fogey who said he didn’t understand 
Webern in 1966. By 1976 you won’t even be asked to musical gather- 
ings, let alone be expected to open your mouth at them, 

And even the appalling music being written today will very soon 
be as square as Schoenberg is about to be. 
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SOME GOOD WORDS 


While we have no desire to put off eager would-be bluffers with the 
notion that to talk about music one must swallow a musical dic- 
tionary, it is obvious that some terms must be used which lie well 
outside the vocabulary of the common man. There are a handful 
of words which it is absolutely essential to have some vague under- 
standing of — generally the difficult ones that need a lot of explaining. 
But do not be discouraged. Below is a list of useful terms defined 
by their implications rather than their strict meanings — which is 
the correct bluffer’s way to use them. 


Absolute — Music which does not suggest the sound of the sea or 
trees waving in the breeze, leaving the mind a delicious blank 
and prey to the enjoyment of pure sound, hence the plause 
‘absolutely divine’. 

Accent — Playing a Viennese piece in 3/4 time so that it goes da- 
dum-dum instead of dum-da-da. Not surprisingly, foreign 
conductors have very strong accents while the British play 
B.B.C. style. 

Acciaccatura — An American appoggiatura. 

Accidental — A wrong note played on purpose. 

Antiphonal — The music that results when half a choir has been given 
the wrong music. 

Appoggiatura — An American acciaccatura. 
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Atonal — Music written when a composer forgets, or couldn’t care 
less, what key he is supposed to be writing in. 

Augmented — Additional personnel added to a dance band so that it 

can play The Blue Danube or to a symphony orchestra so that 

it can play Mahler. 


{Bel Canto — The lost art of singing properly. 


Bowing — What all string players do wrongly, hence the phrase 
‘bowing and scraping’. 


Cadenza - An over-long and unnecessary solo spot in a concerto 
which would have been obsolete long ago if the Musician’s 
Union did not insist on them on behalf of the orchestral 
players. 

| Chamber-music — Music written for a very small number of listeners. 


Chromatic — Thick-textured music, implicitly romantic, with more 

| notes than can be absorbed by any one person at any one time. 

Classical — The word should never be used in the common way to 
mean music that needs listening to. It has the precise meaning 
of music of that period of pristine purity up to about Mozart 
and pre-tuba. 

Coda — An extra bit at the end of a composition during which people 

_ can find their coats and hats and put their shoes on. 

Coloratura — When a singer, usually of unnaturally high voice, does 
more than is strictly necessary. 


Concerto — The favourite music of impresarios. 


Continuo — A tinkling noise, usually made on a harpsichord, which 
prevents classical music from sounding too clinical. 


Contrapuntal — Music with two or three tunes all going on at the same 
time. Clever music. 


Development — What composers do with the melody in order to make 
a composition of decent length. 
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Diatonic — An important word this. Its use implies a conservative 
liking for music that begins and ends in the same key with only: 
brief and apologetic departures from it. Much better to refer te 
a composer’s ‘diatonic leanings’ than to say that his music is 
pleasantly conventional. 


Discord — An obsolete term not in current use. 
Double-stopping — See Violinists. 
Dynamics — Playing too soft or too loud. 


Enharmonic — A person who can tell the difference between C# and 
Db — see Violinists. 

Exposition — The popular bit of a composition while the tune is still 
being played. 

Fingering — The mystique of playing an instrument that critics know 
nothing about. 


Folk-song — Music on which, because the original composer foolishly 
preferred to remain anonymous, anyone can claim the royalties 
— if he is quick enough. 


Fugue — Clever music generally played by organists. 


Glee — Impresario’s state of mind on a Beethoven night. 
Grace notes — Notes thrown in for good measure. 


Harmony -— A term of no meaning whatsoever. Such phrases as 
‘rich harmony’, ‘stark harmony’, ‘satisfying harmony’ can be 
used indiscriminately. 


Harmonics — The buzzing sound that instruments make — see 
Violinists. > 


‘Impressionism — Music that sounds as if it is being played in a thick 
fog. 
Impromptu — A carefully worked-out composition. 
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provisation — A natural accomplishment amongst jazz musicians, 
but now only used in classical spheres when the music falls off 
the stand. 


Interval — The pause between one piece of music and the next. 


Key — Essential information to have if music is to be discussed with 
any degree of know-how - e.g. the G# minor concerto is much 
better than saying, “You know — the one with the bit that sounds 
like God Save the Queen.’ To know a good selection of com- 
positions by their keys is 50 per cent of being a good 
bluffer. 


Leitmotiv — A piece of music played every time someone makes an 
appearance in an opera. A good example can be found in The 
Vagabond King. 


‘Lieder — Songs which do not have a memorable melody - see 
Schubert. 


Madrigal — Medieval barber-shop songs now generally sung out of 
doors on wet summer evenings. 


Major — Keys which sound all right. 


Melody — A word which, like tune, should not be used. Melodic 
line is permissible but better to refer more vaguely to the 
thematic material. 


Minor — Keys which sound a bit odd. 
Mode — Scales which sound a bit odd. 


Modulation — The art of moving from one key to another in a manner 
that is subtle yet obvious enough to arouse admiration. 


Motiv — A tiny and irritating tune used ad nauseum. 


Obbligato - An accompanying part which, as the name does not 
suggest, is slightly unnecessary. 


Opus -— A code-name for a composition, the familiar use of which 
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raises the status of the speaker 100 per cent. A passion for 
Beethoven’s Op. 27, No. 2 seems no longer a common craving 


Ornament — Notes used to fill in the blanks in early classical music 
left because the composers always wrote in such a hurry. 


Pentatonic — Music that can be played on bagpipes. 
Perfect Interval — A period of time long enough to queue up for and 
consume a cup of coffee. 


Perfect pitch — The assumed possession of a delicate ear that gives 
one the right to say that performers are out of tune. 


Polyrhythm — The ability to dance a quick-step to a waltz. 


Portamento — The ability to move from a wrong note to the right 
one without anyone noticing the original mistake. 


Programme music — Music that suggests nice things to think about 
while it is going on — very popular and therefore included in as 
many programmes as possible. 


Recitative — When an opera singer forgets the tune. 


Rhythm — The musical element a sense of which is most lacking in 
conductors. 


Romantic — Music with themes suitable for use as background to 
films. 


Rubato — Playing in an old-fashioned and blatantly emotional way 
like Paderewski playing Chopin. The less apparent a musician’s 
rubato is the more one admires it. 


Score — (a) Complete copy of the music being played that all the 
best soloists and conductors like to do without; (b) Complete 
copy of the music being played that with-it members of the 
audience like to have. 


“Sonata form — Rather complicated formal pattern for the first 
movements of symphonies painstakingly established by the 
early composers and studiously avoided thereafter. 
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ong — A lied with a melody. 

pping — Technical term used by string players for fingering. 
Hence the expression used of a bad musician: ‘not knowing 

where to stop’. 


bject — With-it term for tune. 


onality — With-it term for key. 
ouch — What most pianists lack from a critical viewpoint. 
elve-tone music — See under Schoenberg. 


ibrato — The minutely wavering quality of voice or instrumental 
sound that critics say most people have too much of. 


oluntary — A piece of make-weight music that organists offer to 
throw in for no extra fee. 


We append a model conversation between two people unhappily 
thrown together at a party by a hostess who knows that both of them 
have a modest collection of LPs. 


A: Were you at Winkelski’s recital on Tuesday? 

B: Indeed I was. What did you think of the B minor? 

A: I wasn’t too impressed. I think he’s much more at home with 
the E flat. 

A: Oh, really! Surely Richter is the man for that? 

B: Yes and no. He always plays the allegro too fast for my liking 
and could give it a shade more rubato. 

A: Winkelski has a wonderful ear for detail in the B minor. 

B: He has a firm touch but lacks variety. 

A: And tends to ignore the composer’s dynamic markings. 

B: He is more at home in music of a deeper chromatic hue. 

A: Like the Brahms 2. 

B: Exactly. 

You can sense from the above that neither has the faintest idea 
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what the other really means (or what he means himself, for that 
matter) but that the conversation moves along easily like detergent 
froth on a river. They can now proceed to go through a long list 
of composers and performers, casting generalised aspersions on the 
results of years of study and practise or occasionally granting milé 
approbation. 

You can tell that they are not professional critics. If they were the 
conversation would go more like this: 


: Were you at the Festival Hall on Tuesday? 

: I’m afraid so. Absolute mess in the B minor. 

: Complete mess — he ought to stick to Liszt. 

: They wanted him to do the E flat but he wouldn’t. 

: Clot. 

: Couldn’t get a bloody coffee in the interval. 

: What a putrid waste of time. See you at Lord’s tomorrow? 


Prerur wp 
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A FEW MUSICAL BYWAYS 


Musical slumming is a very fine game and can be played with 
immediate skill by the most unseasoned of bluffers. All you need 
do is to take some fairly simple, commonplace music which has 


neither very much in its favour nor very much against it and, by 


constant innuendo, sly mentions and knowing looks, make people 
believe that you have found something that they have been un- 
observant enough to miss. Various breeds of music have become 
minor art forms through having this technique applied during the 
past few years. If the subject can be wrapped in nostalgia — like old 
music-hall songs (which are often as trite as you can get) or songs 
of the ’twenties (the rock ’n’ roll of yesteryear — as one B.B.C. 
announcer called them) then you have an easy task before you. 
Some kinds of music already well-established as cultural byways are: 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


Everyone is familiar with the John Wattery and Macqueen-Popery 
that goes on over the brief heyday of musical comedy. If you ever 
come across a vintage musical comedy score you might well wonder 
what all the fuss could have been about. But then no real musical 
slummer will let an acquaintance with the music get in his way. All 
you need to do in this connection is to adopt a very special voice, 
a mixture of Charles Boyer and a Guards officer and say something 
like: ‘I shall never forget Evie Foster. It was a foggy night in 1909 
when I heard her sing Monckton’s little gem of a song, People say 
I'ma nice girl really in that unforgettably coy little voice of hers... 
the be-ribboned and be-jewelled audience at the Gaiety rose to their 
feet and echoed her to the core (or whatever it was that they did). 
She looked radiant in the exquisitely simple costume of a Central 
European pie-seller. Later she became the Marchioness of Wey- 


_ bridge.’ 


If you do not care to acknowledge that you attended the Gaiety in 
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1909 there are plenty of later periods to choose from. Ivor Novello 
is Dow good vintage stuff and Noél Coward has just become his- 
torical. Peak period Rodgers and Hammerstein and Irving Berlin 
of the 1940s is already twenty years old and it will soon be time to 
say, ‘I shall never forget Mary Martin in South Pacific.’ All you need 
now is an audience with nobody over 30 in it. 


MUSIC HALL SONGS 


were turned out in their hundreds by early Tin Pan Alleyites and 
Max Beerbohm and other creditable writers have given the stamp 
of their approval to the songs of broad and earthy humour that now 
makes very good party listening for overwrought intellectuals. Do 
you remember Ted Sniveller singing Never choose your wife from a 
photograph — it doesn’t show round the back; the way Hetta Tiller 
used to lead the audience in There’s a look in your eye that attracts 
me (if only, my dear, you had two); or Harry Winner belting out 
Will you take this wedded woman to be your lawful wife. My word, 
they can’t sing like that nowadays! A little light reading amongst 
such authorities as Macqueen-Pope, Willson Disher, Chance 
Newton and Scott will quickly get you into the lingo. 


MINOR COMPOSERS 


The likes of Johann Strauss, Franz Lehdér and other Viennese 
masters, many of whose works sound identically the same, have 
already become well-established cults. The Kurt Weill campaign is 
nearly blown out but still has some wind left with a most impressive 
list of people assuring us that all those revuey sentiments and tune- 
less tunes are really deep stuff. At great expense, Kurt Weill’s music 
has been recorded on the most modern equipment so that it sounds 
exactly as if it was recorded very cheaply in Berlin in 1937. A con- 
siderable technical achievement. Such lowbrow sophisticates as 
George Gershwin, Jerome Kern, Cole Porter, Richard Rodgers and 
Irving Berlin may have been a little overworked of late; but if you 
are quick you might make a good line out of Maceo Pinkard, 
J. Fred Coots, Sammy Stept (one of the Odessa Stepts), Naceo 
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Herb Brown or W. Benton Overstreet. All very neglected composers 
at the moment — and all genuine. 


FOLK-MUSIC 


The richest field for the musical slummer is undoubtedly folk- 
music; in its strictest sense, music that no-one can be accused of 
having written — though, no doubt, a lot of it was even then hacked 
out in ye Roade which leades to Charynge Crosse. Anything which 
cannot or will not acknowledge its human ancestry is given the 
benefit of the doubt, untainted by the touch of human hand, 
avarice or sloth. These songs and jigs were never actually created, 
but people used to wake up singing them in the middle of the night 
and in the morning handed them down to their sons. The grandsons 
picked them up in the village pub and, mangled and churned many 
times, they have been vaguely remembered by toothless old men of 
101 and written down on the backs of envelopes by ruthless re- 
searchers like Cecil Sharp. The implication is that all folk music 
was written by Adam with Eve perhaps collaborating on the lyrics 
in a few cases and the Devil acting as agent and taking his 10 per 
cent. A possible theory is that all folk-music possibly started from 
one tune, perhaps Greensleeves (whether written by Adam or some- 
body else it is really impossible to say) and as it was handed down 
(very often in a state of intoxication) it got subtly, or not so subtly, 
changed into all the folk tunes we hear today. It certainly sounds 
that way. 

The surest badge of guarantee is the word ‘traditional’. This 
really confers the mark of mystery. A mere ‘anon’ simply implies 
that whoever wrote the piece was thoroughly ashamed of himself, 
like many prolific pop composers who use a multitude of names. 
Scholarly but uninspired composers liberally helped themselves to 
such tunes in the spate of nationalistic music that marked the early 
part of this century and tried to make them sound less folky (but 
still only minimally different) under such assumed names as Peter 
Warlock. 

Within the folk field you can branch out into all kinds of foreign 
folkery. Calypso has been in and out of fashion and so has flamenco= 
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although it is still all right to adore flamenco. The very fact that it 
is difficult to see what anybody could adore in this rather monoton- 
ous and blatantly unmusical singing whch anybody can achieve in a 
bath (most authentically by keeping the head under water) only 
deepens the mystery of the affection. If some poor fool dares to 
question the rich beauty of flamenco a withering look is sufficient 
retort. 

Yehudi Menuhin is trying hard to start a craze for Indian music 
which may eventually be a good thing to get in on. An addiction to 
the vina and the sarang might earn you quite a reputation. 

The Outer Hebrides have been over-exploited by Marjery 
Kennedy-Fraser and English folk-music has been more or less done 
to death by Benjamin Britten. But the possibilities are still enormous 
— Caucasian heel and toe music, German Gurgelgesang, Icelandic 
fishing songs within their limits, Dutch soft shoe dancing (far more 
subtle than the clog), not to mention all that Hawaiian stuff that 
hasn’t been properly revived since before the war. They can still 
turn it out with anonymous efficiency in Tin Pan Alley if the demand 
is big enough. 

Whatever you choose to specialise in you will find that it pays 
dividends. No true highbrow can afford to give folk the go-by. It is 
its very imperfection that appeals most to the purist. 


JAZZ 


is the modern heir to folkery. It all started in an obscure way at an 
unspecified time in American history and hundreds of books have 
been written confusing the issue. It is not so long ago that you could 
dismiss jazz with airy nonchalance or a downright sneer. Now even 
very highbrow composers allow themselves to be influenced by it, 
with little marked success, and quite well-bred people know the 
difference between ragtime and swing. 

Men no longer dress up in funny hats in order to play jazz prop- 
erly. Morning or even mourning dress is more appropriate. Some 
still make the light-hearted gesture of wearing coloured dinner- 
jackets or Edwardian costume, but these are mainly English 
musicians and it is a mere gesture of defiance by those who need 
something to bolster up their ineptitude. 
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Jazz musicians no longer smile or look at all pleased when they 
play — a sure sign that jazz is growing up. After all, nobody would 
expect a symphony orchestra to look as if it were enjoying itself. 
The keynote of your approach to jazz should be deadly serious, 
the deadlier the better, and, as ever, the language must be carefully 
chosen. Nobody in jazz will misunderstand you if you say the 
opposite of what you mean. For instance, if you come across a 
particularly intellectual piece of jazz that might have been written 
by SchGenberg in a relaxed moment you could describe it as ‘crazy’. 
The proper word for a really good piece of jazz that meets with your 
approval is ‘bad’. A really impressive pianist may be described as 
‘really blowing’. 

A lot of uncouth words you may have picked up in your youth are 
definitely out of fashion. Words like ‘hep’, ‘hot’, ‘jam’, ‘dig’ and 
‘broke’ are no longer needed in the jazz world. 

_ There are two kinds of jazz: Traditional, where they all play 
together and try to outdo each other, and Modern, where each 
player goes on as if unaware of the existence of the others. You must 
decide which you support and decry the other on every occasion; 
or if you can’t make up your mind what you like say you prefer 
‘Mainstream’. 

If anyone asks you who you consider the most ‘under-rated’ jazz- 
man (a favourite adjective, this) you might say Dink Johnson. Or if 
they ask you who you consider the greatest of all jazzmen you could 
earn quite a reputation by saying Eddie Condon. They just won’t 
know what to say. The Beethoven of jazz is Charlie Parker. 
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| A BRIEF CODA 


‘WE Hope that this book has not somehow conveyed the impression 
that we consider music a phoney sort of art. Our genuine intention 
‘Was to approach it with easy familiarity in order to put the nervous 
bluffer at his ease. Like all arts, and other human activities, music 
has its cranks and its get-rich-quickers. It is ridden with snobbery 
and phoneys, pretension and opportunism. Many poor souls 
committed to it financially have to do and say a lot of things that 
they wouldn’t do or say if it was not for the mortgage payments. 

There is an awful lot of music written that need not have been. 
There is much that is tedious, boring and inept. But when you have 
peeled off the layers of artificiality, there is a rich fruit beneath. 
‘No art offers more contentment to a tired soul, or a pleasure that 
can so easily be shared with good friends. 

Our last bit of advice to the would-be bluffer is just this . . . stop 
bluffing as soon as you possibly can. The sooner you can express 
with honesty and conviction what you believe in; the sooner your 
conversational eagerness is prompted by a desire for truth rather than 
for a quick reputation, the sooner you will start to enjoy yourself — 
and music. The biggest bluff of all is having nothing to hide. And 
nobody has a quick answer to that. 
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Do you feel inferior through \ 
not knowing what is being 
discussed ? 5 \ 


This bluffer’s guide will help you — | 


halt the flow and sound as bri 


as they seem to be, 


